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NOTICE. 

*** The Curiosities op Musical History, 
{No. 3.) by Edward Holmes, will be continued 
on the ist of March. 

ST. PAUL. 

( Abridged from the "Times") 

The immense popularity of Elijah has served 
to throw St. Paul, Mendelssohn's first oratorio, 
somewhat into the shade. Since 1846, when 
Elijah -was produced at the Birmingham Festival, 
the latter has been very rarely executed either in 
London or the provinces. Nevertheless those 
who are well acquainted with it are aware that 
the difference of merit between the two is by no 
means so great as to warrant the elevation of one 
to the disparagement of the other. If Elijah be 
the most complete and admirable composition of 
the present age, it must not be forgotten that 
St. Paul was the offspring of the same genius, 
when, though its power was quite matured, youth 
lent freshness to all its inspirations. Mendelssohn 
did not attempt his very difficult task until he 
felt himself fully equal to it. He had pondered 
on it for some years previously, treasuring up the 
ideas that came to him, until a thorough know- 
ledge and command of all the resources of his art 
had taught him how to develope them most effec- 
tively. At the beginning of 1836 the entire work 
was finished, and in the month of May, the same 
year, it was first executed at the grand festival 
of the three Rhenish towns of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Cologne, and Dusseldorf, held that year in the 
last-named place. Mendelssohn himself directed 
the performance. St. Paul was triumphantly 
successful ; and, as it was his first oratorio, so it 
was the first of his two most important and lasting 
works. His intention was to write three sacred 
oratorios; but the third and last, Christus, he 
did not live to complete. 

Little has been written of St. Paul in this 
country, although more has been said of Elijah 
than of most productions of the musical art. We 
may therefore be excused for entering into a 
short analysis of its plan, and of the manner in 
which it has been treated. The oratorio is di- 
vided into two parts. The argument of the first 
part comprises the persecution of the Christian 
Church by the J ews ; the martyrdom of Stephen ; 
the miraculous conversion of Saul on his way to 
Damascus ; the mission of Ananias, who restores 
him to sight ; his baptism, and election as 
preacher of the word of Christ. The second part 
includes the mission of Paul and Barnabas, as 



ambassadors of the Holy Spirit ; the attempt of 
the Jews to destroy them ; their escape among 
the Gentiles, who, wondering at their miracles, 
worship them as gods ; Paul's rebuke of the 
Gentiles for their false doctrines, and the com- 
bination of the latter with the Jews to destroy 
him ; his convocation of the elders at Ephesus ; 
his departure for Jerusalem, at divine command, 
to meet the fate that awaits him ; and the reli- 
gious aspirations of the faithful whom he has left 
behind, who, strong in their belief, offer praises 
and thanksgivings to the Almighty, with which 
the oratorio ends. The book, like that of Eli/ah, 
has been compiled with great skill. The nar- 
rative portions are borrowed from the " Acts of 
the Apostles," and the didactic passages chiefly 
from Isaiah, Jeremiah, and some of the Epistles. 
The whole is calculated with the nicest judgment 
in respect to the disposition of musical effect, 
while the lucid arrangement of the incidents, and 
the happy employment of contrasts — both in the 
manner in which the events succeed each other, 
and the opposite characteristics of the various 
personages introduced — lend to it all the interest 
of a drama. Mendelssohn arranged his books 
himself, for which his rare taste and scholarship 
well fitted him, and thus he secured the advan- 
tage, which Handel never possessed but in Israel 
in Egypt, of not being burdened with a useless 
quantity of words, long and tiresome scenes, and 
other superfluous matters. The book of Elijah 
presents one feature of superiority over that of 
St. Paul, in the prophet's miraculous ascent to 
Heaven. We see the last of Elijah, but Paul 
quits us before his career is accomplished, and 
we are left to imagine the rest. Thus Elijah has 
the stamp of completeness more entirely, but in 
other respects St. Paul is quite as absorbing, and 
quite as well adapted for musical treatment. 

The overture is a grand and effective com- 
position. The principal theme, a corale in the 
Lutherian style, is first given in a slow move- 
ment, richly harmonized, subsequently intro- 
duced as a counter theme to an elaborate fugued 
movement, interrupting the progress of which, 
it again appeal's with the entire force of the or- 
chestra, and serves as the coda or conclusion to 
the overture. The instnmientation is very mas- 
terly; the fugue, the longest movement, is in 
A minor, and the reprise of the corale at the 
end, in the original major key, has a brilliant 
effect. To a close observer an abstract of the 
whole scheme of the oratorio — the declaration of 
faith, the trials to which its apostles were exposed, 
and its final triumph — will be clearly perceptible. 
The opening chorus (in tlie same key as the over- 
ture) — " Lord, Lord, thou alone art God," the 
prayer of the Christians, is a fine piece of vocal 
harmony, the passage on the words, " The hea- 
thens furiously raged together," contrasting, by 
its mournful character, with the solemnity of what 
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precedes and follows it. A recitative, in which 
the effects of Stephen's preaching are set forth, 
followed by a short duet in E minor for two 
basses, in which the Jews declare him a blas- 
phemer, leads to a splendid chorus in D minor, 
describing the indignation of the people, and 
Stephen's arraignment before the council. This 
is in Mendelssohn's most dramatic manner : the 
style of the music is wild and passionate, and the 
confusion of an infuriated mob graphically de- 
picted. Stephen's accusation, and his pleading, 
are given in accompanied recitatives, the last of 
which, " Ye hard of heart," the martyr's re- 
proach to his maligners, is highly expressive. 
But the eloquence of Stephen only further en- 
rages the mob ; and in a short chorus, " Take 
him away," which may be considered as the de- 
velopment of the preceding one, being in the 
same key, they decide upon his fate. The air 
for soprano, in B flat, which follows, "Jeru- 
salem, thou that killest the prophets," embodies 
Heaven's remonstrance, delivered from the mouth 
of an angel. The melody of this is exquisitely 
flowing, and the eniplo)Tnent of the wmd in- 
struments in the accompaniments gives it a re- 
markable effect of transparency. No greater or 
happier contrast to the music that precedes it 
could be devised than this beautiful song. But 
the vision of Stephen, who sees the heavens open, 
has no effect upon his unbelieving enemies, who 
with one voice condemn him to be stoned. The 
chorus, " Stone him to death," savage in cha- 
racter like the others, is one of the most striking 
efforts of Mendelssohn's genius ; the vivid reality 
with which the blind fury of the mob is painted 
can hardly fail to make a forcible impression even 
on the dullest ears. Stephen is stoned, and a 
cor ale in F minor, " To thee, O Lord, I yield 
my spirit," embodies the devout resignation with 
which he submits to his fate. This is a beautiful 
piece of vocal four-part harmony, with pauses 
and cadences at the end of each section of the 
melody, as in the chant. There are several other 
ex<^mples of the corale in the course of the ora- 
torio, the first of which, " To God on high," in 
E major, should have been mentioned after the 
introductory chorus, which it immediately follows 
The apostrophe of Stephen is embodied in a cho- 
rus, in E flat, of surpassing beauty, " Happy and 
blest are they who endure," in which eternal 
happiness is promised to the lastingly faitliful. 
If ever consolation could be administered through 
the medium of sound, it would be in such a 
strain as this. The extreme loveliness of the 
melody is further adorned by a peculiar figure of 
accompaniment for the violins, carried on to the 
end with great art. The principal theme is in- 
troduced and frequently resumed by the violon- 
cellos and bassoons in concert, with rich and 
glowing effect. 

Saul now appears, vowing vengeance against 



the Christians, in a song in B minor, " Consume 
them all," in which the blind intolerance of the 
religious persecutor is depicted with striking 
power. A soothing contrast to this is obtained 
by an air in G, " But the Lord is mindful of His 
own," a melody the sweetness of which yields 
only to its simplicity. The incident of Saul's 
conversion needs no description, nor can we do 
justice in words to the manner in which Men- 
delssohn has painted the miraculous visitation in 
his music. The voice from heaven addressing 
Saul is represented by the soprani and alti, who 
utter the words, "Saul, Saul, why persecutes! 
thou Me ?" in strange unearthly harmonies, ac- 
companied by wind instruments, the chords of 
which are sustained while the words are spoken. 
The burst of the trombones, when the voice ex- 
claims " I am Jesus of Nazareth," and the trum- 
pet, coming in on a discord at the words, " Whom 
thou persecutest," adding intensity to the hea- 
venly admonition, involve an effect to which no 
parallel can be cited. The grand and impressive 
scene terminates with a truly magnificent chorus 
in D, " Rise up, arise, and shine," which begins 
mysteriously, gradually attaining clearness until 
the climax is arrived at with wonderful brightness. 
The fugue on the words, " Behold now total 
darkness," is very masterly; the theme cannot 
fail to recal a similar one in the chorus, " The 
people shall hear," in Israel in Egypt, but the 
treatment is so entirely in Mendelssohn's peculiar 
manner, that the reminiscence is fully pardoned. 
The expression of the words, " Rise up and 
shine," at the end of the chorus, is subhme. 
This is followed by " Sleepers wake, a voice is 
calling," a corale in D, by many degrees the 
finest example in the oratorio. A new interest is 
given to this piece of choral harmony by the 
responses of the trombones after each of the 
pauses, which impart additional solemnity and 
grandeur to the idea. 

Paul's repentance mid sorrow, while suffering 
under the afiliction of blindness, is poignantly 
depicted by an air in B minor, " God have 
mercy," one of the pieces in the oratorio most 
generally known, the pathos of which has seldom 
been rivalled. It is unnecessary to call attention 
to the many beautiful points in this air, which 
must be familiar to musical readers. Paul, being 
comforted by Ananias, offers up praises to the 
Lord, and is joined by those around him. The 
act of devotion is described in a solo and chorus 
in A minor, " I praise thee, Lord," wherein 
the minor key is happily employed to express 
that contrition for the past which mingles with 
the Apostle's aspirations for the future, and 
weighs down his hope and newly-born faith with 
a still clinging remnant of earthly grief. Men- 
delssohn has conceived nothing more poetically 
than this passage, and perhaps has accomplished 
nothing with more entire success. Ananias 
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ST. PAUL continued. 

having cured Paul of his bhndness, the latter 
goes forth to preach the word of Christ, and the 
first part of the oratorio concludes with a superb 
thanksgiving chorus, " great is the depth of 
the riches," upon which the elaborations of con- 
trapuntal science and the splendours of instru- 
mental colouring are lavished with a prodigal 
hand. We shall not attempt to signalize the 
points of musicianship with which this chorus 
abounds, but be content to pronounce it one of 
the most effective that Mendelssohn has written 
We must be satisfied to mention the most 
striking pieces in the second part, having already 
devoted more space than we can well afford to 
the first. The opening chorus, " The nations 
are now the Lord's," in B flat, is in five complete 
parts, opening with a majestic slow movement, 
which conducts to an admirably written fugue on 
three subjects, quite as interesting as it is learned. 
This cannot be said of many fugues. A melo- 
dious duet in G, " Now we are ambassadors in 
the name of Christ," where Paul and Barnabas 
declare their mission, may be considered to form 
an introduction to the chorus that follows, in the 
same key, " How lovely are the messengers," 
another of those soft and flowing inspirations of 
which the E flat chorus in the first part is so 
beautiful an example. The attempts of the Jews 
to sacrifice Paul, in his turn, ofifers an occasion 
for two choruses of similar character to those at 
the beginning of the oratorio, where the same 
aggressors find a victim in Stephen — "Is this he?" 
in D minor, and "This is Jehovah's temple," in 
E minor. Both of these are deeply coloured, 
exciting, and eminently dramatic. Among the 
other remarkable pieces in the second part, may 
be mentioned a duet in E major, for tenor and 
bass, "For so hath the Lord commanded," which 
flows on with peculiar grace and freedom so 
frequently observable in Handel ; a chorus in A, 
" be gracious," where the people pay homage to 
Paul and Barnabas, almost operatic in its luxu- 
riance of tune; a bass solo and chorus in D minor, 
" But our God abideth in heaven," a close and 
severe piece of vocal counterpoint in the measure 
of three minims to a bar, common enough among 
the old masters, but seldom employed by the 
modems ; an air for the tenor voice in C, with 
violoncello ohligato, " Be thou faithful unto 
death," in which a feeling of entire repose is 
most successfully conveyed ; a chorus in A flat, 
" See what love hath the Father," another gem, 
as original as beautiful, an effect quite novel 
being produced by the constant use of all the 
stringed instruments, staccato; and the con- 
cluding chorus, " Not only unto him, but to all," 
which contains another fine fugue, and is as 
grand, impressive, and brilUantly scored, as any- 
thing else in the oratorio. We have been com- 
pelled to pass over many expressive recitatives, 



short choruses, songs, &c., in the course of our 
rapid survey, which, had we the space, would 
each well deserve special notice. We have said 
quite enough, however, to make evident our 
opinion that St. Paul is not only one of the chief 
masterpieces of Mendelssohn, but of the art itself. 

The first performance of St. Paul under Mr. 
Costa's direction has been looked forward to with 
great interest, and it was easy to guess, from the 
unusually strong list of vocalists, including Miss 
Catherine Hayes, Miss Dolby, Messrs. Lockey, 
A. Novello, and Herr Formes, among the num- 
ber — that the Sacred Harmonic Society con- 
sidered it an event of no small importance. The 
crowd that completely filled Exeter Hall in every 
part, and the loud welcome accorded to the con- 
ductor on taking his place in the orchestra, was 
significant of the warm interest taken by the 
public in the matter. 

It is impossible for us to enter at length into 
the performance, but we may at once say that, 
although certainly not faultless, it was a nearer 
approach to the desired perfection than any pre- 
vious execution of the work that we remember 
at Exeter Hall. 

The oratorio was Ustened to from first to last 
with decorous attention and intense interest. 
There were no interruptions from applause or 
encores., which materially enhanced the pleasure 
derived from the performance. At the con- 
clusion, however, the manifestations were re- 
newed in favour of Mr. Costa. 

St. Paul was repeated on Friday, the 25th 
January, and is likely to be henceforward one of 
the most successful of the oratorios in the reper- 
loire of the Sacred Haimonic Society. 

SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The seventeenth annual meeting of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society was held atE.xeterHall, on the 22d ult., 
the President, Mr. Harrison, in the chair. The fol- 
lowing Report from the Committee was read and 
unanimously adopted : — 

The recurrence of an occasion like the present, when 
the committee have to render to their fellow members an 
account of their proceedings for a period of twelve months ; 
to bring under review the various operations which, 
through their instrumentality, the society has been engaged 
in; and to exhibit, without concealment or reservation, tlie 
results of the labours of the whole year, must obviously 
awaken in their minds a sense of the important responsi- 
bilities which rest upon them, and an anxiety to be able 
to present such a statement as will commend itself to the 
approval of those to whom it is addressed. It is with 
feelings such as these that the committee have prepared 
themselves for the discharge of the duty which now lies 
before them, of presenting a " Report of the state of the 
Society, and an Abstract of its Accounts," for the year 
which has just expired. And it is a source of much 
pleasure to them, that the occasion for performing that 
duty has at length arrived, because it affords to the mem- 
bers at large an opportunity of becoming conversant with 



